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WINTER MOSS. 

BY JOHN B. TABB. 
Methinks when roots are dreaming low 
Of leaves to come or long ago 
Departed, thou above their sleep 
A verdant memory dost keep, 
Till buri- d sap, awakening, 
Bring back the ne’er-forgotten spring. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bill inthe New Brunswick Legislature 
for the admission of women to the prac- 
tice of law in that province has been ad- 
vanced with such speed and support that 
its passage is believed to be assured. It 
was the outcome of the case of Miss Mabel 
P. French of St. John, whom the Supreme 
Court decided could not be admitted as a 
barrister, she not being a ‘‘person”’ within 
the meaning of the act. During the agi- 
tation which followed the rendering of 
this decision, the fact was brought to light 
that in 1852 Governor Head and council 
decided a ‘teacher’? was not a woman, 
but the insistence of Miss Martha Lewis. 
then a young girl of seventeen, convinced 
the public that teachers were women—and 
it was so ordered. 


—————  —e = 


The current number of Charities and 
Commons announces the approaching 
estabiishment by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York of an employ- 
ment bureau for the handicapped, where 
the physically incapacitated , the convales- 
cents, the invalids, the inefficient, the 
men and women with inadequate refer- 
ences, or none, the men just out of prison, 
and in general all those who don’t seem 
to have made their way in the struggle 
for existence, may apply for free registra- 
tion, and a possible chance to make prof- 
itable use of whatever talent they possess. 
No better form of benevolence can be de- 
vised than that which helps the unfortu- 
nate to help themselves. The plan pro- 
posed, if carried out, will inculcate self- 
respect, develop capacity and prevent 
much wisery. 





The idea of trade unionism is spreading 
among women engaged in housework. 
‘The Servant Girls’ Union” was organized 
recently in Toledo, O. This union will 
endeavor to decide rates of wages, what 
hours shall be commanded by mistresses, 
and to see that child-labor law is enforced, 
Two hundred of the two thousand wait- 
resses in Boston have just started a union 
which they hope to make one of the lead- 
ing unions, Miss Carlotta Bailey, who 
has been employed as waitress for over 
twelve years, is president. 





Recent reports to the military office at 
Washington show that the government is 
losing $400,000 annually on account of de- 
sertions, and the army staff is at its wits’ 
end as tu how to account forthem. One 
of the reasons furnished in a recent offi 
cial report is said to lie in the unequal 
treatment of the commissioned officer and 





the private soldiers. The cook of a cav- 
alry troop found embezzling a cake of 
soap valued at eight cents was sentenced 
to six months’ prison service and loss of 
pay and a dishonorable discharge, while 
a captain who systematically sold supplies 
of coal, wood and kerosene to civilians, 
pocketing the proceeds to the extent of 
$734, was let off with a reprimand. It 
will slowly but surely dawn upon our mil- 
itary officials that army life is unwhole- 
some, incompatible with the intelligence 
that becomes a free citizen in a democratic 
government, and that it is the mission of 
democracy to reduce the army to the 
minimum and to elevate the service to the 
maximum of intelligence. 





The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of this 
city bas undertaken a new work which 
may pave the way for the employment of 
trained nurses in the public schools, as it 
is done in New York. The Club has en- 
gaged Miss H. A. Willis to supplement 
medica] inspection in four schools. She 
personally administers to the physical 
needs of the children of these schools as 
directed by the physicians, and follows 
them to their homes, where she gives aid 
and instruction to the parents as may be 
needed. ° 





A CLUB EVENT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Constance Fauntleroy Runcie, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., the honored founder 
of the first woman’s club in America,* 
the originator of the subsequent club 
movement which is such a powerful 
factor in the present-day life of our wom- 
en, celebrated her 70th birthday Jan. 15. 
She founded ‘*The Minerva Club’’ Sept. 
20, 1859, in New Harmony, Ind., just nine 
years prior to the New York Sorosis and 
the New England Women’s Club. To 
Mrs, May Wright Sewall belongs the honor 
of discovering this first . fully-equipped 
club, which interesting discovery she an- 
nounced at the Biennial of the General 
Federation held at Chicago in 1892. Since 
then several searching investigations have 
confirmed Mrs. Sewall’s discovery, and 
The Minerva stands forth the brilliant 
precursor of many thousands of clubs. 

Last Spring Mrs. Runcie was elected 
honorary vice-president of the General 
Federation in token of her conception of 
united action among women. She is to 
address the 8th Biennial, which will meet 
in St. Paul next May, to destribe the 
founding of the first club, 48 years ago. 

Mrs. Runcie comes of a celebrated fam- 
ily, being a granddaughter of the great 
R» bert Owen of Scotland, and niece of 
Robert Dale Owen. She was educated by 
her mother and distinguished uncles, and 
then taken to Europe, where she studied 
for many years. Her natural gifts, high- 
ly cultivated, added to her inherited in- 
stinct of helping on the world, made her 
a born leader, and upon her return to 
America, when twenty-two years of age, 
she organized the Minérva Club in 1859, 
and later, in 1866, the Bronté Club at 
Madison, Ind., thus beirg the pioneer 
clubwoman and first president of the first 
two clubs in the United States. She is 
the composer of many beautiful songs, 
sacred and lyrical. She has published a 
book of poems. Her ‘“Divinely Led” is 
much used by the clergy, and her last lit- 
tle brochure, ‘‘Woman,’’ is remarkable 
for its strength and originality. Since 
living in St. Joseph, Mo., she has founded 
the Runcie Club (1894), of which she is 
perpetual president, 

Farry Louise PLATT, 
Secretary Runcie Club. 


A St. Joseph paper gives a pretty de- 
scription of the affair. It says Mrs, Run- 
cie ‘‘sat in her rocking-chair, enveloped 
as if in a veilin her grandmother’s beau- 
tiful East Indian scarf, and received the 
warm-hearted congratulations of ail who 
could brave the weather. The attractive 
parlor was redolent with the perfume of 
flowers, the gifts of her friends, and the 
charming tea table, rich in Japanese 
china, the big chimney inviting everyone 
by its generous hearthstone, furnished a 
setting worthy of the ocasion. In the 
presence of the assembled guests, Mrs. W. 
B. Norris surprised the hostess with the 
gift of a purse of gold from eighty of her 
friends, and there were speeches, poems 
and music. Mrs. Runcie madea graceful 
response.”’ 
~* The time when the first woman’s club in 
America was founded is still in doubt. If we 
remember correctly, the late Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stove of Kalamazoo, Mich,, discovered one that 
was started between 1830 and 1840. But the Min- 


erva must certainly have been one of the earli- 
est.—Eps. W. J. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


The 38th Annual Convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation opened in the Lyric Theatre, Balti- 
more, on Wednesday, Feb. 7, at 2.30 P. M. 
The president, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, occu- 
pied the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Scholl. 
A graceful address of welcome was given 
by Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck, president 
of the Maryland W.S. A. She said in 
part: 


I am happy to extend to this illustrious 
gathering a most cordial greeting. You 
have come to the conservative South. 
Conservative — what a sweet-sounding 
word—what an ark for the timid soul! 
So, you must expect to find quite a good 
many folks who mean well, but who have 
not discarded their silver buckles and 
ruffles. But nothing will more clearly 
indicate the development of our people 
from provincialism and bigotry than their 
generosity of spirit and kindty intent to- 
wards the gathering of our clans in this 
convention. At least most people have 
come to realize that to be a great people 
we must have that catholicity of spirit 
that embraces all people, all ologies and 
all isms. We may believe in protection 
or not, so faras our material interests are 
concerned, but there must be free trade 
in that and genius. 

You will find much to please you. Our 
oysters, terrapin, canvasback duck and 
Chesapeake shad cannot be beaten. [| 
hope you willtest them. Then you have 
come to a newer Baltimore. ‘That we 
have risen gradually from the ashes of 
two years ago you will see. Ask for what 
you want of any Maryland woman, and 
she will help you to get it. 


Addresses of welcome were also given 
by Mrs. A. L. Sioussat, president of the 
Maryland State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Hattie Hull Troupe, president 
of the Twentieth Century Club of Balti- 
more, Mrs. Rose H. Goldenberg, president 
of the Maryland Section of the Jewish 
Women’s Council, and Mrs. Mary R. Has- 
lup, president of the Baltimore W. C. T. U. 
Miss Shaw returned thanks for the Suf- 
frage Association. 

Letters were read from Mrs. M. W. 
Ellicott, president of the Arundell Club of 
Baltimore, inviting the delegates to a re- 
ception at its club-house on Saturday 
afternoon, and from Miss S. L. Kalbfers, 
Curatrix of the Maryland Historical Art 
Gallery, inviting the delegates to visit the 
gallery. Votes of thanks were passed by 
the convention. 

The report of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary was read by Miss Kate M. Gordon, 
ahd the Headquarters report by Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser. The latter report 
has been published in our National Col- 
umn. On motion of Mrs. Mary Craigie, it 
was accepted with a rising vote of thanks. 
Miss Shaw said the amount of work done 
at Headquarters had been growing like 
Jack’s beanstalk, 

The Battle Hymn of the Republic was 
sung by Mrs. Cox, the audience joining in 
the chorus. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The Baltimore American said: 

When, a little after 8 o’clock, the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland escorted upon the stage 
a little white-baired lady, to whose words 
he bent in deference, and word was passed 
around that the lady was Julia Ward 
Howe, enthusiastic applause broke from 
the large audience, Following them, 
escorted by Rev. Anna Shaw, came a 
taller woman — Miss Clara Barton, the 
great Red Cross nurse, and as a mother 
beloved of the soldiers and the great pub- 
lic, and the applause became tumultuous. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. John B. 
Van Meter, Dean of the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore. Gov. Edwin Warfield, of 
Maryland, gave the address of welcome in 
behalf of the State. He sald in part: 


GOV. WARFIELD’S ADDRESS. 


When my friend and neighbor, Mrs. 
Mary Bentley Thomas, asked me to come 
here to-night to extend the welcome to 
the women composing this organization, I 
at once accepted. A Maryland man could 
do nothing else. A man who would not 
extend a welcome to such a body of wom- 
en would not be worthy the name of 
Maryland. You know we think that 
Maryland is a synonym of hospitality. 
Our doors are always wide open to friends 
and strangers, especially strangers. 

We are delighted to have you here. 
Whilst I may not agree with all your 
teachings, I recognize one fact, that there 
has never been assembled in Baltimore a 
convention composed of women who have 
been more useful in this country, and 
who have done more for the uplift of 
humanity. It was proper for you to come 
to Maryland, Maryland that was named 
for a woman, and whose capital was named 
for @ wowan, and whose motto is ‘‘Manly 
deeds and womanly words.”’ 

After sitting under the influence of one 
of the great leaders of your organization 





this evening, I feel that I am almost per- 
suaded,—under the charming influence 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and after be- 
ing impressed by ber enthusiasm, by her 
lovely character and her forceful nature, 
And I think Mrs. Warfield is a convert. 
She has been exercising a good deal of 
independence recently in this line. I told 
Mrs. Howe that I had been voting by 
proxy for quite awhile. I know what the 
influence of women means, I cannot for- 
get that influence over my early life, and I 
acknowledge now that I owe all my suc- 
cess in life to my good wife. 

I want to say to these visiting delegates 
that they will always find the women of 
Maryland in the forefront of movements 
looking toward the betterment of human- 
ity. We have some strong, vigorous, 
forceful women here who are doing splen- 
did work in all the movements looking to 
the advancement of our commonwealth. 
I want to say this, that when all of you 
women get together and a majority of you 
agree that you want the right of suffrage, 
I am very sure that you willget it. When 
they stand together, women generally get 
what they want. I believe in the force 
and influence of women. I should not 
have been made Governor but for the 
0 ed influence of the women of Mary- 
and, 

I feel that it is a special privilege and 
pleasure to extend this welcome. I feel 
sure that your deliberations will result in 
good, I hope that you may bave a pleas- 
ant sojourn here; but, before turning you 
over to the tender mercies of the mayor, 
I would like to whisper something into 
your ears. I don’t know that it is neces- 
sary now, but there was a time in your 
movement when it would have been a 
good offer: the police force of the city is 
under the Governor of the State, and it is 
at your disposal if you need it. I am 
very glad to see you here and to welcome 
you. 

Miss SHaw: Women are generous and 
magnanimous, So many gentlemen have 
told us what the Governor has told us, 
that they vote by proxy, or rather are 
proxy voters, that I think it is time they 
should be relieved of that, and have an op- 
portunity todo their own voting, while 
we attend to ours, 

COLLECTOR STONE'S ADDRESS. 


Hon. W. F. Stone, Collector of the Port 
of Baltimore, gave an address of welcome 
on behalf of the city. He said in part: 


I regret very much that the mayor could 
not extend to you the heart felt welcome 
that I know he would have given you. 
But as an official connected with the fed- 
eral government, it is a great pleasure to 
me to be here, and to extend the open 
band of a glad, hearty, sincere welc. me. 

Like Governor Warfield, I must confess 
that I am not familiar with all the virtues 
and the righteousness of woman suffrage. 
But, like him, I am happy to say that all 
that I am or expect to be, is builded upon 
the foundation laid by a now sainted 
mother, and the influence of a beloved 
wife. Ican never forget, at twelve years 
of age, forced to leave school to go to 
work, to help support tbat mother, how 
I Jeft in the morning with her arms round 
my shoulders and a goodby kiss, and she 
said, ‘‘My boy, do right.”’ 

I believe in women’s rights. I believe 
that if the men in public life would oftener 
listen to the advice of the women who 
have made their mark in every walk of 
life, in the church, in art, in music, in the 
law, in the universities; and if we can 
bring them into the politics of the cities, 
the states and the nation, politics will be 
purified, and men will be made better. 
Gov. Warfield bas said he is almost per- 
suaded. He belongs to one party and I 
to another, but if Maryland ever had an 
honest governor, she hasonenow. And 
when a good democrat can be almost per- 
suaded, why cannot I, a good republican, 
be almost persuaded, too? 

Ladies, I bid you welcome from the 
depths of my heart. I bid you such a 
welcome as Maryland and Baltimore can 
extend. I hope tbat your sojourn will be 
a benefit to you, as I am persuaded it will 
be beneficial to the city. God bless you 
in your efforts, and when the days come 
that woman suffrage is prevalent in this 
country and State, | will promise that Mrs. 
Stone wil] vote the republican ticket to 
kill Mrs. Warfield’s democratic vote, 


Miss Shaw: We have the testimony of 
Gov. Warfield and of Mr. Stone that the 
best each has ever been able toaccomplish 
is due to the influence of a good woman. 
Now, if a good woman may influence the 
best in the individual man, may not all 
the good women influence the best ina 
whole State? I am glad of this strong 
point in favor of women’s enfranchise- 
ment. 

We are all sorry for the absence of Miss 
Anthony, but we have other friends with 
us. I cannot say that anybody will take 
Miss Anthony’s place this evening—there 
is only one Miss Anthony—but it is also 
true that there is only one Clara Barton 
and only one Julia Ward Howe. We shall 
now hear from Miss Barton. 


ADDRES*+ OF CLARA BARTON, 
Mies Barton said in part: 


What greater honor and what greater 
(Continued on Page 28.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss S. M. A. BLAcK has been re-elect- 
ed State Librarian of South Carolina for 
a term of two years. 


Mrs. CLARENCE Burns is president of 
the Little Mothers’ Aid Association of 
New York, which looks out for about 6,000 
has schools for them in various parts o 
the city, and takes many of them away to 
the country in the summer. 


Mrs. Harry WATERS has been elected 
“city scavenger’ by the unanimous vote 
of the city council of Victor, Colo., to 
succeed her late husband. Mrs. Waters 
is an active woman and will employ 
mento drive the teams and to report to 
her. 


Mrs. MARION M. GREELEY, president 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
Empire State, is in Washington for the 
purpose of petitioning Congress to pass 
laws for the preservation of Niagara Falls 
from the further encroachments of power 
companies, 


FRAULEIN GERTRUDE STEINER has been 
appointed first violin and concert-master 
of the Dresden-Gewerbe-Haus Orchestra. 
This is surprising news to come from 
Germany. Fraulin Steiner is, of course, a 
gifted musician, or she could not have 
been so signally honored. But the step 
is unprecedented and radical in Ger. 
many. 


Mrs, Fanny T. HAZEN, national presi- 
dent of the Army Nurses’ Association, 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, Mrs. Mary O, 
Stevens and Mrs. Smith composed the del- 
egation of army nurses which visited the 
encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in Boston this week. Mrs. Haz- 
en stated that of the Massachusetts Army 
Nurses’ Association only these four mem- 
bers were able to come to the meeting. 


CoMMANDER EVANGELINE C, Boortu of 
the Salvation Army is to hold an import- 
ant conference with the leaders in Boston 
toward the end of this month. Dressed 
as a shepherdess, she will deliver her ad- 
dress, ‘*The Good Shepherd’ on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 25, in the Empire Theatre, 
at 8 P.M. Feb. 27 she will speak and 
conduct a great demonstration in Tremont 
Temple, Subject, ‘‘Bridging the Guif.” 


Miss FRANCES CLARK, postmistress at 
Otis, Mass., should be paid a bill she pre- 
sented to the government. During last 
winter Miss Clark carried the mail to the 
nearest railway station, twolve miles dis- 
tant, while the man who was employed to 
do the work was sick. No one else could 
be got to take his place, and Miss Clark 
drove the stage herself, even in zero 
weather. For that service she sent a bill 
to the post-office department charging $5 
for each round trip. But the bill could 
not be paid, Postmaster-General Cortel- 
you explaining to her that the rules of his 
department prohibited compensating ex- 
tra services to any one receiving a salary 
from the government. He would send her 
a letter of commendation, This treat- 
ment is not calculated to encourage faith- 
ful service. 


Rev. AnnA H. SuHAw, at the Baltimore 
Convention, in response to welcomes, said: 
‘*Like other ministers in Philadelphia, I 
was asked to preach on the Sunday before 
election, and to pray for the success of 
the city party. I replied that I was not 
the pastor of achurch and could not 
preach, but I would pray for the success 
of the city party; yet, much as I believed 
in prayer, I would pray with more faith 
in its success, if while I was praying, I 
held in my hand a ballot which I could 
cast to clinch my prayer after I rose from 
my knees. The great difficulty in munic- 
ipal work bas been that one class of peo- 
ple were praying and the other class vot- 
ing, and they did not always work the 
same way. In all my experience I have 
observed that those people are most likely 
to have their prayers answered who do 
everything they can to help God answer 
them. So while we may try to bring 
about the highest good not only in the 
State, but in education and philanthropy, 
we hope to add to our prayers the citizen’s 
power of the ballot. We thank you for 
your kindly welcome and all the good 
things you have said to us. We have 
never had a more generous welcome or a 
warmer hospitality offered to us. We 
thank you with all our hearts. What- 
ever may happen to us while we are here, 
nothing can take away from us the beauty 
of the sunshine and the kindliness of your 
welcome, 
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THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association in 
Baltimore, which adjourned to Washing- 
ton on Tuesday evening, Feb. 13, was un- 
usually interesting and effective. Dele- 
gates were present from all parts of the 
country. Thanks to the efficient work of 
the Maryland Woman Suffrage Society 
and other public-spirited citizens, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funck, all the arrangements had been 
thoroughly made, with use of the spacious 
Opera House, Lyric Hall, rest-room, and 
post-office, with beautiful and inspiring 
music, and ample hospitality provided for 
the delegates. Indeed, the welcome was 
unique, since it included Governor, Mayor 
and Collector of the Port, with the Pres- 
idents and professors of Johns Hopkins 
University and the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore. Social courtesies were ex- 
tended by Miss Mary Garrett, the Arun- 
dell Club, and other ladies of the highest 
social position. Students of the College 
and University, young ladies and gentle- 
men, acted as ushers. Great audiences, 
night after night, filled the vast audito- 
rium. The weather was delightful, with 
the exception of a brief snow storm, but 
even that did not sensibly diminish the 
size of the audiences. The only draw- 
back was the difficulty of being heard in 
the more remote parts of the hall by any 
but the strongest voices. The newspapers 
gave appreciative and respectful reports, 
which kept the public apprised of the 
proceedings. 

It was natural that Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe should have had a warm welcome 
for her literary attainments. But when 
the leading citizens of a community so 
conservative as Baltimore vie with each 
other in recognizing with enthusiasm the 
public services of Susan B. Anthony, 
whose life has been one continuous de- 
mand for the ballot for women, it is evi- 
dent that opposition to that demand has 
been largely outgrown. For if woman 
suffrage is bad, or impracticable, then the 
work of Miss Anthony and ber coadjutors 
should be regarded as misleading and mis- 
chievous, But, on the contrary, the gen- 
eral feeling was well expressed to me, in 
private conversation, by one of Balti- 
more’s most wealthy and influential wo- 
men, in response to my expression of 
pleasure at her frank avowal of belief in 
the justice of our claims: ‘I do not see,” 
she said, “how any rational human being 
can hold a contrary opinion.”’ 

The meeting closed with The Star Span- 
gled Banner, our national anthem, sung in 
chorus by the audience, in the city where 
it was composed, All honor to hospitable 


and progressive Baltimore! 
H. B. B. 





CONVENTION NOTES. 

The 88th Annual Convention of the N. 
A. W.S. A., which has just closed in Bal- 
timore, is pronounced a great success. 
Overflowing Southern hospitality, large 
and interested audiences, and full and 
friendly advance notices by the Baltimore 
papers, all contributed to this result. 

Miss Anthony caught a heavy cold just 
before the Convention, and was not able 
to be present at as many of the meetings 
as usual. She was greatly missed by the 
delegates. She was on the platform on 
the College Women’s Evening, however, 
and on several other occasions, and was 
always warmly and affectionately greeted. 
Her fine constitution enabled her to throw 
off the cold, and before the end of the 
convention she was looking as bright as 
ever. On the first evening when she was 
on the program, Mrs. JuJia Ward Howe 
took her place. Later Mrs, Howe was 
seized with tonsilitis, of which there was 
an epidemic in Baltimore, and on the 
evening when she was to have spoken, 
Miss Anthony took her place. Every care 
was taken of Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Howe in the hospitable home of Miss 
Mary Garrett, where they were guests. 
Miss Garrett also gave several large recep- 
tions during the convention week, invited 
a number of influential Baltimore ladies 
to lunch with the officers of the Suffrage 
Association, and exerted herself in every 
way to promote the success of the con- 
vention. President Thomas of Bryn 


gably with Miss Garrett to the same 
end. 

Miss Shaw presided with her usual 
grace and ability. The Headquarters Re- 
port showed a magnificent amount of 
work done during the year. The report 
of the National Treasurer was encourag- 
ing, and the reports from the States indi- 
cated widespread activity and constantly 
growing earnestness. 

On Sunday afternoon the enormous 

auditorium of the Lyric Theatre was 
crowded, floor and gallery; every seat 
was filled, and people stood up through 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s address 
on work of the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica for convicts and prisoners, Mrs. Booth 
bas one of the few voices capable of filling 
that great hall, and her touching presenta. 
tion of the need of the prisoners brought 
a contribution of $186 for her work. 

Pleasant receptions were given to the 
delegates by the Arundell Club and the 
Baltimore W. S. A. 

The program was so rich in good things 
that it seems invidious to pick out any 
one for special mention; but the College 
Women’s Evening was unique. President 
Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins University 
presided; and there were addresses by 
President Mary Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, 
Prof. Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar, Prof. 
Mary W. Calkins of Wellesley, Prof, Mary 
A. Jordan of Smith, and President M. 
Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr; also by Mrs. 
Eva Perry Moore, president of the A. C. 
A., and Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Rad- 
cliffe, president of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Massachusetts. The subject of 
the evening was ‘‘What has been accom- 
plished for the higher education of wom- 
en by Miss Anthony and other woman 
suffragists’’: a tribute of gratitude from 
representatives of women’s colleges. 

The Baltimore ladies had worked hard 
and heroically in advance of the conven- 
tion, and continued their work all through 
it. Hearty praise is due to the chairmen 
of the different committees. 

On the afternoon when money was 
pledged for the Oregon campaign and the 
general work of the Association, $3,500 
was raised. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
gave $100 in her own name, $100 in that 
of her husband, who gave it regularly 
while he lived; and $300 for Oregon. 

The meetings were enlivened by fine 
music, including a chorus of 200 voices, 
Many converts were made, and the mem- 
bership of the local Suffrage Association 
was largely increased. 

The convention defeated by a large ma- 
jority the proposal to take away the right 
of the delegates present from each 
State to cast the full vote to which that 
State is entitled. There was a lively dis- 
cussion over the question of using the 
union label on the stationery and leaflets 
of the Association, and it was decided by 
a large majority in favor of the label. 
The old officers were reélected almost 
unanimously. 

Progress was made the organ of the 
Association. It will be published month- 
ly during the coming year, and will be 
edited by Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser. 

Invitations for the next National Con- 
vention were received from Oklahoma 
City, from Wheeling, W. Va., and from 
Norfolk, Va., and no one knows how 
many other invitations may come in be- 
fore that time. The choice of the place 
was left to the Business Committee. 

A. 8. B. 





SOME CURRENT TOPICS OF INTEREST. 

The Senate has agreed to take a vote on 
the pure food bill on Feb. 21. This meas- 
ure has been before Congress for five years 
and has been passed by the House twice. 
The bill authorizes federal control over 
foods, drugs and liquors in course of for- 
eign or interstate commerce and makes it 
unlawful to carry from one state to an- 
other articles misbranded, or adulterated 
with poisonous or deleterious matter. 
Hearings on the question of pure food are 
now going on before the House Committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, and 
will continue indefinitely. 

At its recent meeting the Massachusetts 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs indorsed 
nine bills now pending in the Legislature. 
They were for medical inspection in the 
public schools, to pension teachers who 
retire after long years of acceptable ser- 
vice, to guard against uncleanly use of 
vessels in which milk is to be placed, to 
prohibit indecent medical advertising, to 
require the amount of alcohol in patent 
medicines to be printed on their labels, to 
indorse the merit system in civil service 
reform legislation, and the bills of the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
one to regulate some evils of the instal- 
ment plan, the other to prevent a man 
from being able to assign his wages for 
more than two years, and the bili for the 
benefit of the adult blind. Miss Caroline 
I. Cook, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee is looking after the interests of 
these bills. 





Mawr codperated earnestly and indefati- 


It was due to the efforts of Mrs. Mary 








Qaackenboss, a lawyer of New York, that 
Mrs. Antoimette Tolla was not hanged last 
month in New Jersey, for the murder of 
Joseph Sonta. Mrs. Tolla has received a 
third reprieve from Governor Stokes, at 
the request of the Court of Pardons, which 
spent a day considering new evidence 
submitted by Mrs. Quackenboss. This 
extension of time to March 12 exhausts 
the right of the Governor to reprieve, It 
is to be hoped that a new trial may be 
granted to the young Italian woman, who 
is the mother of two little children. 
F. M. A. 
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MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president of the 
N. A. W.S. A., said in her annual address 
at Baltimore: 

For the first time in the history of our 
Association, we meet to protest against 
disfranchisement in a State in which the 
first public demand for a part in the con- 
duct of our government was made by a wo- 
man. It was in an impassioned appeal to 
your Assembly, when Mistress Margaret 
Brent demanded ‘‘a part and voyce’’ as 
representative of the estate of her kins- 
man, Lord Baltimore, whose name your 
city bears. Here Mary Uatherine God- 
dard published Baltimore’s only news- 
paper through all the severe struggle of 
the Revolutionary War. And it is stated 
upon good authority that when Congress, 
then in session in Baltimore, sent out the 
official Declaration of Independence, with 
the names of the signers attached, it was 
published by official order in Miss God- 
dard’s paper; that her name was on the 
sheet which was officially circulated 
throughout the country; but, although a 
memorial was afterwards placed in the 
Court House, Miss Goddard’s name was 
not left on the memorial. 

This omission is but one of many evi- 
dences that, in the compilation of the 
world’s historic events, it is very easy to 
overlook the part performed by women. 

Some future historian, perchance a wo- 
man, will write the inner history of Mary- 
land, placing less strain upon the struggle 
of chivalry and war, and more on the in- 
finitely greater and more heroic and help- 
ful struggles of peace. And when all the 
forces which combine to establish learn- 
ing, develop character, and make for the 
truest freedom, have been enumerated, in 
the forefront of thoss who have rendered 
signal service will be found the names of 
many of Maryland’s noble and patriotic 
women, 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

In his annual address to Congress, under 
the heading ‘‘Labor’’, President Roose- 
velt recommends the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the condition of women in 
industry. 

This recommendation will meet with 
the hearty approval of suffragists every- 
where. Realizing as we do its importance 
to women and to the nation, our Associa- 
tion has been urging it for years, but 
hitherto our efforts have been futile to di- 
rect the attention of the government to it. 

The variety of claims and counter-claims 
which have been made by those interested 
in the subject of woman’s industrial con- 
dition and its effect upon the character 
and the life of the nation, has so confused 
the ordinary mind that there is little ra- 
tional thinking upon the subject. It is 
impossible to draw any definite conclu- 
sions, for, as the President points out, 
‘there is an almost complete dearth 
of data upon which to base any trust- 
worthy conclusion as regards a subject 
as important as it is complicated.” 
There is need of full knowledge on which 
to base action looking toward ‘‘State and 
municipal legislation for the protection of 
working women,” and he might have just- 
ly added, the right of women.to work 
cannot be denied, when one reads the 
following statement in the President’s 
message: 

The introduetion of women into indus- 
try is working change and disturbance in 
the domestic and social life of the nation. 
The decrease in marriage, and especially 
in the birth rate, have been coincident 
with it. 

This is unquestionably true, but it is 
also true that this has been coincident 
with the discovery of gold and the appli- 
cation of steam and electricity to mechan- 
ics; and in the last analysis it will be dis- 
covered that the latter facts have had 
more to do with the present condition of 
the home and the birth-rate than has any 
unreasonable desire on the part of women 
to escape from the responsibility of family 
life or from the joys of domestic felicity. 

To draw sweeping and universal conclu- 
sions in regard to a matter upon which 
there is an ‘‘almost complete dearth of 
data”’ is never wise. While it is true that 
marriage and the birth-rate have decreased 
within recent years, before the results 
are charged to the participation of wo- 
men in industry, one must answer many 
questions. 

Is it true that there is more ‘‘domestic 





infelicity’’ to-day than in times past? Is 
it true that there is greater “domestic 
infelicity” in homes where woman are en- 
gaged in gainful pursuits than in those 
homes in which the strength of women is 
never taxed by toil, even to the extent 
of self-service? Is it true that there is a 
lower birth-rate among working women 
than among those of the wealthy class? 
are not the effects of over-work and long 
hours in the household as great as are 
those of the factory or of the office? 
Another point of inquiry would lead the 
Committee to ask: Is the birth-rate less 
among women who are engaged in the 
new pursuits or occupations unknown to 
women of the past? Or is the decline alike 
marked among those who are pursuing the 
ancient occupations which women have 


followed from time immemorial, but un- 


der different conditions? 

As a matter of fact, it is no new thing 
for women to be engaged in industrial 
pursuits. From primitive times women 
have been great industrial factors, and 
modern economic conditions, instead of 
introducing them to industries, have in- 
troduced to the world’s markets the mul- 
tiform industries in which women from 
cho earliest times have been engaged, with 
ever widening circles of activity, as in- 
ventive genius has developed and civiliza- 
tion progressed. 

Woman as an industrial factor and 
wage-earner is not new. But woman as 
an industrial competitor and wage-col- 
lector with man is new, not because of 
woman’s revolt against her own industrial 
slavery, but because changed economic 
conditions through inventive genius and 
industrial centralization have laid their 
hands upon the isolated labors and pro- 
ducts of woman’s toi), and brenght them 
forth from the tent, the cottage and the 
farm house, to the shop, the factory and 
the market place. 

If conditions surrounding their employ- 
ment are such as to make ita “social 
question of the first importance” it is un- 
fortunate the President had not seen that 
women, the most deeply interested factor 
in the problem, should constitute at least 
a part of any commission authorized to 
investigate it. No body of men, unaided 
by women, can be qualified to do so “in 
a sane and scientific spirit.” Such a com- 
mission lacks the essential quality of 
being able to put itself in the position and 
to understand the character of the very 
people and conditions it seeks to investi- 
gate. 

I trust that a resolution will be passed 
by this convention petitioning the govern- 
ment of the United States to place women 
upon every commission that investigates 
the conditions which so deeply affect their 
lives and the lives of their children. 

But if the required investigations were 
made, even with women upon the com- 
mittee, what power would the five mil- 
lions of disfranchised women possess to 
enact beneficent laws or enforce needed 
reform? 

One can not but wish that with his rec- 
ognized desire for ‘‘fair play’’ and his pol- 
icy of ‘a square deal’’, it had occurred to 
the Presideut that, if five millions of 
American women are employed in gainful 
occupations, every principle of justice 
known to a Republic would demand that 
these five millions of toiling women should 
be enfranchised to enable them to secure 
enforced legislation for their own protec- 
tion. 

In all governments, a subject class is 
always at a disadvamtage and at the mercy 
of the ruling class. It matters not wheth- 
er its name be Empire, Kingdom or Re- 
public, whether the rulers are one or 
many; and in a democracy there is no way 
known among men for any class to pro- 
tect its interests or to be secure in its 
most sacred rights, except through the 
power of the ballot. 


ORACLES, 


The versatility of men, their power of 
endurance and ability to labor, are shown 
in the fact that, notwithstanding the reg- 
ular business of providing the means of 
subsistence for their families, the vast 
dishonesty in business, the insurance and 
railroad scandals, the complications in 
political life, the conflicts of war, and the 
responsibility of the government, a num- 
ber of leading men have had time and 
strength and mental power to bestow 
upon the place, the duties, the obliga- 
tions, and the divinely appointed mission 
of women. It would be most gratifying 
to them to be so counselled and cared and 
legislated for, if they were able to compre- 
hend what the counsellors really intend 
or wish them to do. The great difficulty 
which confronts them is that when one 
Oracle, claiming to be divinely inspired, 
has laid down a specific line of conduct 
which, if implicitly followed, would lead 
to the humble development of women, the 
happiness of man, the good of the family, 
and the well-being of the State, another 
Oracle (also divinely inspired and enlight. 
ened) lays out another path by which 
these ends may be secured; and then an- 
other, and another, until poor women are 





so confused that, if they were to attempt 
to follow these self-appointed revealers of 
Divine Wisdom, they would not only need 
to be hydra-headed to see the devious 
paths, but hydra-limbed to walk in them. 
There is one common ground, however, 
upon which our oracles stand, and that is 
in the agreement that ‘‘home is the place 
for women’’,—a statement that is practi- 
cally accepted by women as true, not 
aldne for themselves, but equally so for 
men. This position being accepted by 
women and their advisers, there is no 
longer any agreement; even the individ- 
ual oracle contradicts himself, and refutes 
one position while advocating another. If 
they would all come together and formu- 
late just what they expect of us, and sub- 
mit a well-defined line of conduct for our 
consideration, it would be a great relief, 
and we would be able to find our grounds 
of agreement, and those upon which we 
differ, and together we might evolve a ra- 
tional mode of conduct, not only for wea 
man, but for all people. As it is, the 
Oracle of Baltimore tells us that the edu. 
cation and cultivation of women are good 
up to a certain point, but no further. But 
he sagely fails to define the point, simply 
declaring that ‘‘too much education of 
the head is apt to cool the heart; the cul- 
tivation of the soul is too much neglected 
in the higher education; the head and the 
heart and the body should all be educated 
together; then they develop equally.’» 
There certainly can be no disagreement 
among us as to the latter statement, but 
why it is more applicable to women than 
to men? Why is it any more desirable that 
the heart of women should be warm to- 
ward the world than that the heart of 
mon should be inspired with the divine 
love for humanity? The important ques- 
tion which naturally arises is,—How is 
this harmonious development of character 
to be secured? Herein lies our point of 
divergence. 

The Oracle does not leave us in doubt 
as to his view, for in response to the 
question, ‘What do you think of the so- 
cieties and club organizations which at- 
tract women so largely just now?’’ He 
replies: 

‘‘A society like the Daughters of the 
American Revolution I heartily approve 
of, for it tends to foster patriotism and 
keep it alive; but other clubs of all kinds 
for women I strictly disapprove of.”’ 

So your Oracle approves of at least one 
kind of club for women. The Oracle of 
Princeton, who has gained the most noto- 
riety for his heavy diatribes against wo- 
men’s clubs, also admits that there area 
few societies which it might be well for 
women to encourage and keep alive,—re- 
ligious organizations, and those societies 
which administer to the needs of the 
heathen in a foreignland,. The Oracle of 
Brooklyn adds a few more to the list, be- 
cause of his broader outlook, and includes 
philanthropic, reform and social clubs; 
while the little home Oracle of Camden 
warns us with horror against all clubs. 

Here we have admitted ,as permissible 
by the highest “Oracles of Divine Wis- 
dom,”’ patriotic, religious, philanthropic 
and socialclubs. Would it,be unwomanly 
to ask why there should have been such 
wide divergence in the Divine [illumination 
which each Oracle received? And yet to 
no one of them (while combined they 
cover @ large field of service—all of ser- 
vice, observe, and that is well, for a life 
lived for any other purpose than service is 
a wasted life)—was it revealed that if wo- 
men were to perform all these duties and 
bear all these responsibilities and burdens, 
there should be some provision for educa- 
tion and self development to equip them 
to perform them with intelligence and at 
least a moderate degree of success. Zeal 
without knowledge has always been con- 
demned, and is as injurious to society as 
is knowledge without zeal. Therefore, if 
poor women are permitted to have one 
feeble word in the disposition of their 
lives, and may be allowed to add to the 
list of clubs conceded as permissible, they 
might name those for self-culture, and 
when that is done, the list will include 
nearly all the clubs known to womankind, 

But what do these Oracles mean when 
they demand thas women shall be rele- 
gated to the home, and never leave it? 
The illustration chosen by one of them 
does not hold good when carried to its 
logical conclusions. We are told the 
“President of the United States does not 
absent himself from the country during 
the term of his presidency; it is his do- 
main; so should it be with woman; she is 
Queen of her Empire, and that empire is 
the home.’’ The President’s term lasts 
but four, or, at most, eight years, and it is 
uniformly agreed that his character would 
become narrow and despotic, and that it 
would lead to theoverthrow of the Re- 
public, if he were to continue to hold the 
office for a life-time. It is not logical to 
compare a queen, a life sovereign, witha 
president. Why not compare her to her 
sounterpart, aking? No king sits on his 
throne a whole life long. It is quite cus- 
tomary for him to leave his domain for 
days and weeks to attend all sorts of func- 
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tions, and to make extended tours in order 
to learn better how to govern. Even a 
president, although supposed to be domi- 
ciled in the White House, may leave it for 
trips varying from a day to months, to at- 
tend ball games, to hunt, to fish, to solid- 
ify whole sections of the country, or to 
do whatever suits his wishes or adds to 
the efficiency of the service he renders to 
the country. Nor does the President con- 
fine his activities to his own immediate 
domain. He appoints officers to represent 
it in foreign lands, and regulates the con- 
ditions of commerce and trade, declares 
war, or brings about peace. In a word, 
in order to secure domestic peace and 
prosperity, he is ever watchful to guard 
against and control outside conditions 
which affect the country’s highest well- 
being. 

This is all we are asking for women, 
“the queens of the home,’’ the unques- 
tioned right and the power to care for its 
highest interests through representatives 
whom they elect, and whom they have 
power to remove when they fail to pro- 
tect these interests. 

If the Oracles wish to restrict our free- 
dom, they should be careful not to select 
illustrations which give us warrant for so 
much latitude in the character of our pur- 
suits, the manner of obtaining our desires 
or of gratifying our ambition as is per- 
mitted to the President of the United 
States. 

But, again, what do men mean by say- 
ing women should remain contentedly in 
their homes? They do not intend us to 
understand that we are never to leave 
them, for they are frequently calling us 
forth, whenever their needs, or the condi- 
tions which ignorance, dishonesty or in- 
difference have produced, call for special 
labor and hard, unrequited service. Con- 
ditions incident to bad government, caus- 
ing poverty, disease, intemperance, crime, 
death, strewing the pathway of the young 
with temptations, preventing the possi- 
bility of home-making by men, driving 
women to lives of impurity and vice, 
throw tremendous responsibilities and 
burdens upon women outside as well as 
inside of their homes, And when politi- 
ical conditions become intolerable, so that 
even man can no longer endure them, they 
eall upon women to come forth from the 
seclusion and protection of their homes to 
aid them to ‘‘save the city and the State.”’ 
When al! this talk abont the home and 
women’s divine mission is sifted, does it 
not amount to just this: In all ages men 
have conceded that places of honor and 
power, trust and reward, belong by Di- 
vine Right to men, while drudgery, un- 
compensated toil, and less honorable and 
subordinate positions, belong by Divine 
wisdom to women? The position of the 
dividing line has varied with the civiliza- 
tion of the age and people, but it exists 
to-day as well marked, though differing 
in degree, as at any previous period in 
history. As Le Tourneau says: “After 
having first been used as a beast of bur- 
den, as a domestic animal, woman became 
a slave, then a subject, then a minor,’’ Is 
this stage of minority the culminating 
point in her evolution, or is the process 
of evolution to continue until we arrive at 
an equalization of the rights of women 
with those of men? Here we find the 
greatest divergence of opinion as to the 
future of women, some declaring their 
education and progress have reached the 
limit of desirability and usefulness, and 
that, instead of further progress, there 
should be retrogression and restraint of 
their freedom. Others, among whom we 
are numbered, believe they but stand on 
the border line of a great unknown conti- 
nent of progress, that there lie before 
them greater possibilities of development 
and usefulness in their individual, home, 
and public service, than lie behind them 
in the path over which they have strug- 
gled in the splendid progress of the cen- 
turies. 

As witb all other social institutions, the 
family has not reached a statical period. 
That would mean decay and disintegration. 
It is to-day, as it bas been in all times 
past, in a process of evolution and change. 
What the changes may be will depend 
largely upon economic and industrial pro- 
gress. It is futile to urge the return of 
women to the condition and traditions 
of their grandmothers. They cannot re- 
turn if they would, and they would not if 
they could. It would be infinitely wiser 
to recognize the undisputed fact that an 
institution which was perfectly adapted 
to people under one condition could not 
be applicable when the conditions change 
or cease to exist. 

To reiterate the fallacious statement 
that in the time of our grandmothers 
young women were perfectly content to 
remain in the home, performing the home- 
ly service of the family, is one of the best 
arguments that could be deduced that it 
would be neither possible nor wise that 
all their granddaughters should follow the 
same mode of life under the changed con- 
ditions which confront them to-day, for 
what was applicable to home life when 
the average home was a productive and 
industrial center, cannot apply to the 
same institution now that it has ceased to 
be a center of productive industry. The 
character of an institution is not valuable 
in proportion to its age, but in proportion 
to its use. F 

The homes of to-day and to-morrow can 
never be like those of yesterday. Elec. 
tricity and steam have done more to scat- 
ter households and divide family interests 
than have education and industry among 
women. Why do not men recognize this 
fact, and, instead of raising false issues, 
such as ‘*Woman’s Clubs,” ‘Woman’s 
Higher Education,’”’ ‘‘Woman’s Freedom 
of Thought and Action,’ accept the inev- 
itable, and in a spirit of helpfulness seek 
to aid women in their search for the right 
_ in the new ways which lie before 

em, 








Changes which are inevitable must come 
in the home, as in all other live institu- 
tions. But change is not disaster. In all 
the changes which have taken place dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century in this 
rapidly developing country, with ite vast 
accumulation of weaith, the increasing 
centralization of its people into great 
cities, and the influx of bordes of foreign- 
ers, untrained, and not always of a desira- 
ble class, the home, which has lost some- 
thing of the old romance of life, is never- 
theless, taking on a new and deeper 
meaning. 

There never was a time when there was 
as great a number of good housekeepers 
and home-makers; when there was as 
much intelligence shown in the scientific 
preparation of food; such knowledge of 
household sanitation; such reverence for 
individual life; such deep and painstaking 
study of the needs and rights of childhood; 


when there was so much thought given to 


the development of the finer and more 
permanent qualities of character; when 
such good comradeship existed between 
children and their parents; when marriage 
had so deep a spiritual and human mean- 
ing as at the present time, 

The home ideal of to-day is the best the 
world has yet known, and it will continue 
to develop as larger freedom and broader 
culture come to all who share its life. 

To argue that woman’s work differs 
from man’s does not necessarily assume 
that she should be deprived of the tools 
with which to perform it. 

It is nota question of whether men wish 
women to have certain privileges or op- 
portunities, or whether ail women agree 
in desiring them, but whether, in the per- 
formance of the duties women undertake, 
they need these privileges in order to ob- 
tain the best results for themselves and 
their vocation. Suppose the contention 
of the Oracies is true, that the sphere of 
woman’s services is limited by the home, 
the question still remains: Do political 
conditions affect the home? Does its hap- 
piness, its highest well-being, or even its 
very existence, depend upon the charac- 
ter of the government in which it is lo- 
cated? And who can doubt it, in the face 
of such statements as this, taken froma 
recent Philadelphia paper: 

‘*In this city alone there were seven 
thousand deaths of babies in 1903; nearly 
half from scarlet fever,—a needless dis- 
ease; and the other half from preventable 
diseases, all of whom could have been 
saved if public opinion and the city gov- 
ernment gave health a sufficient protec- 
tion. Councils willing to appropriate 
enough to enable our Health Department 
to suppress children’s diseases would ina 
decade reduce these deaths probably by 
one-half.’’ . 

This is but one of many statements 
which show conclusively that, from the 
begining of life until its close, the govern- 
ment attects the home to such an extent as 
to imperil its very existence, and that wo- 
men in the pursuit of home-making need 
political power to regulate the conditions 
which control its life, as much as do men 
in the business by which they accumulate 
the materia! substance which provides for 
its necessities. 

But woman is more than a home-maker; 
she is an individual, and as such needs for 
her protection and development all that 
any other individual needs; she is a hu- 
man being, with all the hopes, desires and 
ambitions of 4 human being, and is enti- 
tled to every opportunity for the enlarge- 
ment of her humanity to which any other 
human being has a right to aspire. She 
is a citizen, compelled to obey the laws 
and to maintain the government, and is 
entitled to all the rights and privileges, as 
well as the responsibilities and duties, of 
citizenship. In whatever relation you 
view her, as human, individual, home- 
maker, or citizen, she needs the ballot, 
the only power known in a republic by 
which a citizen may protect his interests 
and the interests of the State. 


SELF RESPECT. 


A few days since I was asked by a com- 
piler of other people’s thoughts to express 
for him my opinion of the greatest need of 
American women, and I replied: ‘Self- 
respect.”’ 

If this truth could be impressed upon 
the mind of every woman in our land, 
some of the writers, preachers, law- 
makers and periodicals of our conntry 
would be speedily relegated to innocuous 
desuetude. 

Mr. Gladstone put the unexpressed feel- 
ing of a large part of the world into words 
when, in speaking of the spread of Roman 
Catholicism in England, he attempted to 
mimimize its importance by saying: ‘It 
is chiefly among women.”’ This habit of 
thinking and writing about women’s opin- 
ions upon matters with which the whole 
education of their lives has made them 
perfectly familiar, the assumption that 
women as women, have neither discern- 
ment nor judgment, and that any man is 
superior in all the qualities that make for 
strength, stability and sanity in human 
character, to any woman, simply because 
he is a man and she is a woman, is still 
altogether too common and universal. 
People unconsciously allow themselves to 
drift into this attitude of mind toward 
women as a whole; and women permit it, 
as unconscious of their lack of self-respect 
as are men who exercise it of their lack of 
respect for women. It is this which has 
led so many men to feel at perfect liberty 
to make sweeping, wholesale statements 
concerning the character, the motives and 
the habits of vast numbers of women about 
whom they know nothing, and whom they 
have never seen. 

The time has come when women must 
question themselves to learn how far they 
are personally responeible for this almost 
universal disrespect, and then to set about 
changing it. They should refuse to sub- 
mit to being referred to as unthinking, 
irrational and hysterical beings, petty and 
uncontrolled by reason and common sense. 
They should cease to be content to be 





talked down to, as if incapable of compre- 
hending the every-day affairs of life, upon 
which they are often much better informed 
and better capable of giving sane and cor- 
rect judgments than those who lecture 
them, They should seek information in 
every possible direction, study the prob 
lems of life which face them, draw their 
own conclusions, and adhere to them 
unless they are proved false, . 

The wailing cry of a recent critic, that 
we have fallen upon a time when ‘“‘doc- 
trines are taught to women by women,”’ 
instead of filling us with fear, should 
inspire us with the hope that women are 
determined to take part in solving those 
doctrines which concern their interests and 
their lives. Backed by the experience of 
the centuries, they are learning that the 
message of the Living Word to them is, 
“Work out your own salvation, for it is 
God who worketh in you.” 

(To be continued.) 





CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Commissioner Butler, of the New York 
Tenement-house Department, has just 
appointed Kate Holladay Claghorn as 
registrar of the department. Miss Clag- 
horn is a graduate of Bryn Mawr and holds 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Yale. She is an experienced statistician. 
She prepared valuable data for the Report 
of the Industrial Commission of 1901 on 
Immigration and Education for the Fed- 
eral census, and for The Tenement-house 
Problem. She has held the position of 
assistant registrar for some months. The 
appointment was under the civil service 
regulations, Miss Claghorn being first 
on the eligible list. She will have entire 
direction of the work of the department’s 
bureau of records. Charities says of this 
appointment, “It is a case of the right 
woman for the right place.”’ F, M. A. 


MARK TWAIN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 





In Mark Twain’s ‘Following the Equa- 
tor’? are a couple of pages devoted to 
woman suffrage in New Zealand, in which 
he gives the official figures showing that 
women vote in that country in as large 
proportion as the men. In the official 
report he also found this statement: 

‘A feature of the election was the 
orderliness and sobriety of the people. 
Women were in no way molested.”’ In 
commenting upon this he says: 

‘At home a standing argument against 
woman suffrage has always been that 
women could not go to the polls without 
being insulted. The prophets have been 
prophesying ever since the woman’s 
rights movement began in 1848, and in 
forty-seven years they have never scored 
a hit. 

‘*Men ought to begin to feel a sort of 
respect for their mothers and wives and 
sisters by this time. The women deserve 
a change of attitude like that, for they 
have wrought well. In forty-seven years 
they have swept an imposingly large num- 
ber of unfair laws from the statute books 
of America, In that brief time these 
serfs have set themselves free—essential- 
ly. Men could not have done so much 
for themselves in that time without blood- 
shed—at least, they never have. 

“The women have accomplished a 
peaceful revolution and a very beneficent 
one, and yet that has not convinced the 
average man that they are intelligent and 
have courage and energy and perseverance 
and fortitude. It takes much to convince 
the average man of anything, and perhaps 
nothing can ever make him realize that 
he is the average woman’s inferior, yet in 
several important details the evidences 
seem to show that that is what he is. 
Man has ruled the human race from the 
beginning, but he should remember that 
up to the middle of the present century 
it was a dull world, and ignorant and stu- 
pid. This is woman’s opportunity—she 
has had none before. I wonder where 
man will be in another forty-seven years.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffrage friends generally will be inter- 
ested to learn that Mr. Charles W. Jacobs 
of Rock Valley, Iowa, is organizing a se- 
lect tourist party, which will be conduct- 
ed by Prof. G. W. E. Hill, sailing from 
Montreal the latter part of May, fora fifty 
day tour of Great Britain. Prof. Hill is 
a suffrage and temperance speaker, and a 
lecturer on his travels, and has had years 
of experience in handling tourist parties 
abroad. This tour will allow the full 
month of June for the British Isles, and 
the itinerary includes over 250 miles of 
coaching through the delightful Lake and 
Poet regions. The coaching will cover 
the Trossachs, Forth Bridge from Edin- 
burgh, Abbotsford from Melrose, Allo- 
way Kirk and the Brig o’ Doon{from;Ayr, 
Lodore, Bowderstone and Druid Circle 
from Keswick. Across the poet country 
to Windermere. Forty miles in the Shakes- 
peare country, touching Stratford on 
Avon, Kenilworth, Warwick and Leam- 
ington. Woodstock to Oxford. In Ire- 
land, coaching through the Vale of Avoca 





from Dublin. Around the Lakes of Kil- 
larney. Rail to Trale, Galway, Sligo 
and Warrenpoint. Coaching through the 
Mourne Mountains to Belfast. Steamer 
to Stramier, etc. This trip is especially 
planned with view of uniting suffrage 
friends into a congenial party, and is to 
be run at as nearly actual cost as is con- 
sistent with good service throughout. 
Those interested should write Mr. Jacobs 
for circulars giving full particulars. 


The annual festival of the Barnard Me- 
morial will be held on February 22, in 
Mechanics’ Building, Huntington avenue, 
and preparations have been made fora 
more elaborate entertainment than any 
heretofore held. There will be abund- 
ance of room, extra music, new costume 
dances, and patriotic marches. The great 
hall will easily accommodate 6000 children 
and their friends, Special arrangements 
have been made for festival parties of 
children and young people.’ A good lunch 
at a reasonable price can be had in the 
building, and ample retiring rooms for 
private lunch and rest will be at thé free 
disposal of all. There will be general 
dancing, free to all children, and novel 
and beautiful exhibition dances under the 
direction of Mrs. Lilla Viles Wyman. Ad- 
mission 25 and 35 cents. Reserved seats 
at a slight additional cost. This is a 
pleasant way to spend Washington’s 
Birthday with your children. 





HUMOROUS. 


Joe Satterthwaite, of Douglass, Kan., 
who had been conducting a civic righteous- 
ness campaign in his town, summed it 
up in this epigram: “If there is no hell, 
@ vast amount of raw material is going to 
waste.”’ 


She—Algie is getting awfully conceited, 
Is he not? He—I should think he is, 
Why, if you happen to mention the Su- 
preme Being in his presence he looks quite 
self-conscious.— Brooklyn Life. 


Teacher—A coal dealer has ten tons of 
coal, which he selis at five dollars a ton’ 
How much does he get for it? Scholar— 
About sixty-five dollars. Yeacher—That’s 
wrong. Scholar — Yes’em; but all coal 
dealers do it.—Judge. 


**T want to complain of the flour you sent 
me the other day,’’ said Mrs. Newliwed, 
severely. The grocer inquired what was 
the matter withit, ‘It was tough,” replied 
the housekeeper. ‘‘My husband simply 
could not eat the biscuits I made with it.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Theodore C. Weeks once went into the 
office of the late Irving A, Evans, and said, 
“Tl wish you would lend me $5 until Mon- 
day.’’ Mr. Evans, who was somewhat 
hard of hearing, said, ‘“‘What?’’ Mr. 
Weeks, taking courage, said, ‘I wish you 
would lend me $10 until Monday.’’ Mr. 
Evans handed out the money with the 
remark, ‘‘I wish I had heard you the first 
time.”’ 


Poor old Daddy O’Alligan felt very ill, 
and Dr. Squills sent a porous-plaster to 
ease the pain in his back. 

‘**Well, Daddy,’’ he said, on his visit 
the next day, ‘‘and did the plaster do you 
any good?”’ 

**Its early days to talk yet, doctor,” re- 
plied the patient. ‘Oi can’t say that it 
has helped me much up to now, but you 
know Oi only took it last uight.” 

“Took it?”” What do you mean?” 

*‘Mane? Why, sure, Oi mane that Oi 
chewed and chewed for half an hour on 
the ould thing, and then Oi had to send 
it down hull. Seems to me if they'd bile 
the plasters a little more and not put so 
much pepper in, they’d be easier to chew 
up, and wouldn’t scorch a body’s inside 
so.’’—Tit Bits. 








TREMONT THEATRE.—Miss Paula Ed- 
wardes has in ‘‘Princess Beggar’’ added 
another success to her credit. The large 
and enthusiastic audience at the Tremont 
Theatre last night were agreeably sur- 
prised in a work styled a fantastic comedy 
opera, the libretto of which was written 
by Edward Paulton. Not in a long time 
has Boston enjoyed a more satisfying per- 
formance than that furnished by Miss nd- 
wardes and her superior organization of 
singers and comedians. Perhaps never 
before has such scenic splendor and cos- 
tume grandeur been seen upon any stage. 
Miss Edwardes’ engagement is for two 
weeks only. 











TO LET. 


C»mfortable furn ishedroom in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


$48 Tremont Baliding, Poston. Mass. 





COOK OR BUTLER.—Armenian with exeel 
lent recommendations from form+r employers 
wants a place as butler or cook. Has had some 
years’ experience of the work; speaks English. 
Address Abraham H. Garegian, Care Mr. Kon- 
dazian, 100 My:tle St., Buston, 


HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 22, able te 
speak English, wants a place to do housework, 
Address Sarkis Hoybannesiap, 112 Berkshire St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








FRENCH AND GERMAN.—Pupilsin French 
and German desired by a lady who acquired the 
languag~s during many years’ residence in Ger- 
wen A = France. Address H,3 Park St., Boston, 

m 16. 


HOUSE WORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and understanding English when spoken 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 








HOUSEKEEPER.—A woman with business 
training, who has had long experience as house- 
keeper in an institution, desires a position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address irs. 
F. T. Doyen, 136 West i6th St., New York City. 








A MILITARY GENIUS. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00, 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The NewYork Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association eyery month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W, Genesee St., Syracuse. 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause shoul 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage members - 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. a 
to know about it. Subscribe for the News 
and you will. 


The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association 





Is published monthly from October to June, in 
clusive, with special numbers when needed 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8S. FRENCH. Office, 365 
North Main St,, Pawtucket, R, I. Price, 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Island law-mak- 
ers to holo forth a lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained with political power in the hands of men 
and women. 

Those who wish suffrage news from the most 
coneely populated State in the Union should sub- 
scribe’ 


SONGS OF RUSSIA 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 








“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text.”— 
Boston Post. 

“A timely yy at the present season, when 
80 many ee are fixed on the situation in the 
Baltic. ..The aim of this little volume is to give 
a glimpse into the thoughts and aspirations of 
some Russian lovers of freedom, as revealed in 
their poetry.”— Boston Traveler. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 





Avenue. Apply to H. Suaw, ALICE soos perme ms and 
Locy E. Anruorr. or sale at Woman’s 
MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
—_ 















ADIES’ 


GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 


EVENING 
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THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. terrible conditions prevailing in Colorado, | will respond and be convinced. We do 
sy wuset vas SrEB. especially at elections, where ninety per not br oll wgeye bey = puents NATIONAL COLUMN. 
+ Fam cent of unfortunate women are compelled | ¥°" ae OS Ce Ces Pay ee Edited . 
Breast, breast, breast the slope! to vote. Ram rules the place, and suf- ee LEE i PO by Hanarer Tariom Urron and Exiasers J. Havsee. 
See, the path is growing steep. frage has been neither a preventive, alle- — a Se 


Hark! a little song of hope 
When the stream begins to leap. 
Though the forest far and wide, 
Still shuts out the bending blue, 
We sbail finally win through, 
Cross the long divide. 


On, on, onward tramp! 
W ll the journey never end? 
Over yonder lies the camp, 
Welcome waits us there, my friend. 
Can we reach it ere the night? 
Upward, upward, never fear! 
Look, the summit must be near, 
See the line of light! 


Red, red, red the shine 
Ot! the splendor in the west, 
Glowing through the ranks of pine, 
Clear along the mountain-crest! 
Long, long, long the trail 
Oat of sorrow’s lovely vale; 
But at Jast the traveler sees 
Light between the trees! 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
HEARING. 





(Concluded from last week.) 

The second day’s hearing on three bills 
bearing on equal rights for women was 
held with a much smaller attendance, 
especially on the part of suffragists. This 
was not due to indifference, but to the 
fact that having assisted in presenting 
their case on the day before, their time 
could be more profitably occupied with 
their many interests pertaining to home, 
business and altruistic matters, than with 
listening to the puerile objections which 
are reiterated from year to year. 

Charles R. Saunders, counsel for the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage, opposed 
all the bills. He said, in addressing the 
Committee on Election Laws, that seven- 
ty-one per cent, of the cities and towns of 
Massachusetts vote no license, and that 
public opinion is settling the liquor ques- 
tion. Municipal suffrage for wage earning 
women is class legislation as much as suf- 
frage for tax-paying women, which we 
have opposed each year. What true wife 
is not really as much of a wage-earner in 
her services to the household as any shop- 
girl or factory operative? The voters of 
Massachusetts have passed upoo munici- 
pal suffrage for all classes of women, and 
have rejected it by 100,000 majority. 

Mrs. A. J. George ot Brovkline alleged 
that conditions in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Colorado, where full suffrage prevails, 
are not equal to those in Massachusetts or 
New York, particularly) concerning women 
and children. She doubted if women were 
high-minded enough to purify politics, 
She felt it a sign of tremendous conceit on 
the part of women that they believe them- 
selves better able to do political work 
than men. 

Professor William T. Sedgwick, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
said: ‘In giving women the privilege of 
voting for Schoo] Committee we have gone 
far enough. For this there was a certain 
justification, because of the peculiar and 
intimate relation of women to children, 
but no such argument exists for wage- 
earniag women or tax-paying women or 
saloon hating women. These want the 
suffrage not for the good of the whole, 
but for the bevefit of a few—and that 
alone is reason enough why they should 
not have it. 

*I do not believe that municipal suf- 
frage for women would be good either 
for the community or for the women 
themselves. I have long regarded the 
whole woman suffrage movement, unless 
it may be that relating to school commit- 
tee, as a retrograde movement. The cry 
for ‘equal suffrage’ is a cry for identical 
suffrage, for identity, rather than for dif- 
ference of function. But the whole his- 
tory of evolution and of progress is to 
ward specialization, not sameness, of 
function. It is probably the instinctive 
recognition of this fact that happily makes 
the exercise of suffrage a matter of indif- 
ference or repugnance to most normal 
women.”’ 

Mr. Frank Foxcroft, for fifteen years 
chairman of the No-License Committee of 
Cambridge, opposed the bill tv confer 
license suffrage, because of the injurious 
results to temperance and no-license which 
he believed would follow. It is assumed, 
he said, that the majority of women would 
vote for no-license ard tbat the interests 
of temperance would thereby be promoted, 
But this is only anassumption. We have 
no evidence, for no State has admitted 
women to vote upon the license question 
solely. 

‘Bat where a majority of the men vot- 
ers want license and are balked of their 
wish by the women’s vote, what would 
happen?”’ he inquired, ‘*The baffled mas- 
culine majority would elect the local offi- 
cials; and these would be more likely to 
regard the wishes of the voters who made 
them and could unmake them than of the 
voters who had no power over them.”’ 

Mr Saunders, in summing up, told of 


viation nor cure for political ills. To prove 
this assertion he read copious extracts 
from magazine articles. 

Dr. Antoinette Konikow spoke in favor 
of the three measures. In a calm, ration- 
al way this little Russian woman reviewed 
the objections urged by the *Antis.’’ She 
would not say that women could purify 
politics; men and women must do that 
together. Asa physician she said Profes 
sor Sedgwick’s biological argument had 
truth in it. Nature probably never in- 
tended young girls to earn their living 
in factories, but the present economic 
conditions have undermined those of bi- 
ology and must be considered. Women 
who stand opposed to measures like those 
are fond of saying how much they do for 
working girls in the way of charity and 
for schools. Why do they not see to it 
that laws are enforced prohibiting young 
girls from working in factories and in 
finding means of keeping children longer 
in school, that they may be better edu- 
cated. ‘The fact is,’’ said Dr. Konikow, 
‘“‘wage earners are tired of charity, they 
want justice.”’ 

On the day before while speaking in be- 
half of municipal suffrage for wage-earn- 
ing women, Miss Ellen F, Wetherell of 
Lynn, said that 500,000 or more women 
are employed in 150 industries and branch- 
es of industries in the State. Of the great 
burden of industrial labor performed by 
women in this Commonwealth less than 
one-eighth is borne by those who are mar- 
ried. Women wage earners are wealth 
producers and to their labors Massacbu. 
setts owes much of its prosperity. Asa 
class of workers the wage women are the 
lowest paid and need the ballot above all 
women to raise their standard of wages. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


embarrassment than to be asked to take 
ever so small a step on a platform that 
Susan B. Anthony had expected to tread! 
My thoughts go back involuntarily to the 
days—gone by now, God be praised!— 
which some of us remember, when Susan 
B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
were marks forthe hoodlums in the streets. 
When I look over this vast audience and 
remember those days, I feel that the great- 
est progress that has ever been made in 
this country is in the line of Miss An- 
thony’s work. Hers has been a long life. 
She bas trodden the thorny way, and 
has walked through briers with bleeding 
feet, but it is through a sweet and lovely 
way now. Now the hearts of the whole 
country are with her. A few days ago 
some one said in my presence that every 
woman in the world should stand with 
bared head before Susan Anthony. Be- 
fore I bad time to think, I said, ‘‘and 
every man as well.’’ I would not retract 
the word. I believe her work is more for 
the welfare of man than for that of woman 
herself. Man was trying to carry the bur- 
dens of the world alone. When he hasthe 
efficient help of woman he should be glad, 
and he will be. Just now it is new and 
strange, and men cannot comprehend 
what it would mean. But when such help 
comes, and men are used to it, they will 
be gtateful for it. The change is not far 
away. This country is to know woman 
suffrage, and it will bea glad and proud 
day when it comes. I want to say how 
grateful we are for the strong pillars who 
have stood so long by Miss Anthony in 
this great work. 


MRS. HOWE'S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said in part: 


Madam president, and yuu dear suffrage 
friends, and the rest of you who are going 
to become suffrage friends before we leave 
this city, I give you thanks for this friend- 
ly greeting. lam very, very glad to meet 
you all. Lam not going tu preach a ser 
mon, but I have a text from the dear New 
Testament. It 18 a question that the dear 
Lord asked when the crowd came out to 
see him, ‘“‘What came ye out to see? A 
reed shaken with the wind?’ No, it was 
a prophet that they came out to see and 
hear. When you come to these suffrage 
meetings you do not come to see reeds 
shaken by the winds. We do not any of 
us claim to be prophets, but you do come 
to hear a prophecy, a very glad propb- 
ecy, which some of us have believed 
in and followed for years, and all the way 
of that following bas been joyous and 
bright. It has not been popular. I re- 
member once, mavy years ago, going with 
Mrs, Livermore and Lucy Stoneto a meet- 
ing in New England, and we found that 
the chairman of our meeting had fled in 
dismay, it was so unpopular, and the re- 
port was sent out that “three old crows 
were coming to disturb the town with 
their croakings.’’ Those three old crows 
were Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Stune and 
your humble servant. I can never forget 
that evening. A good many were present. 
When Mary Livermore louked the audi- 
evce over in a modest, calm and dignified 
mauner, they quieted down as if by magic, 
and tbey heard us all with great quiet. 
So we learned not to be frightened by any 
popular excitement or clamor which is su 
easily got up, but to trust and believe in 
the soundness and saveness of the human 
intellect. When reasonable measures are 
proposed in a reasonable way the people 





will respond, There arealways some who 


the difficulties of government, the diffi- 
pg of all —— ban best talk 
about woman suffrage, people n to 
remember about how bad manhood suf- 
frage is, but I should like to see what they 
would do if we tried to takeit away; what 
sort of response there would be to that 
suggestion! Well, if manhood suffrage is 
unsatisfactory, it does not at all show that 
woman suffrage would be. On the con- 
trary, we might make it much better by 
bringing to it the feminine mind, which, 
in a way, complements the masculine, 
and so, I think, completes the mind of 
humanity. Weare half of humanity, and 
I do frankly believe that we have half the 
intelligence and good sense of humanity, 
and that it is quite time that we should 
express net only our sentiments, but our 
determined wili to set our faces as a flint 
toward justice and right, and to follow 
these, through the difficult path, through 
thorny wilderness; to follow it straight, 
not to the ‘bitter end’’—for it will not be 
a bitter end, but it will bea very sweet 
end, and I hope it will come before my 
end comes, 


The president, Miss Shaw, gave her 
annual address. 
(To be continued.) 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 
OLD ORCHARD, FEB. 5, 1906. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On February 2, under the direction of 
the State organizer, Mrs. Mary W. Thomas, 
the Franklin County Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was formed. A meeting was held 
in Farmington, in the home of the veteran 
suffragist, Mrs. Julia W. Butler, with six- 
teen present. The foliowing officers were 
elected: Mrs. Isabel W. Greenwood, pres. ; 
Mrs. Julia W. Butler, hon. vice pres.; Mrs. 
G. C. Puringtoo, vice pres; Mrs. Nellie J. 
Jordan, sec.; Mrs. H. E. P. Keyes, treas. 

Maine suffragists have long coveted this 
seat of education and refinement, and we 
are rejoicing that the seed sown has taken 
root. FANNIE J. FERNALD, 

Pres. Maine W. 8. A. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, JAN. 30, 1906. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Mary H. Johnson, one of those 
women of whom the public seldom hears, 
had her eighty-fifth birthday anniversary 
in January. No woman can have stronger 
convictions of the right and justice of 
equal suffrage, and of the country’s need 
of women in politics, A lady of some 
means, she has enjoyed giving freely to 
the financial support of the cause so near 
her heart. For some years she has been 
confined to the house, but, before her 
years made her infirm, she was active in 
suffrage work. 

While planning a trip to Tahiti for a 
change of climate, she sent a check 
to the California Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. At the suggestion of Mrs, Ellen C, 
Sargent, this gift was entered as the State 
life membership fees of fuur persons, the 
first being the generous donor. The other 
three are Dr. A. C, Avery; Miss C. M. 
Schlingheyde, and Miss C. A. Whelan. 

Many of Mrs. Johnson’s friends are con- 
cerned because of the long trip she has 
planned, but she says that heaven is just 
as near Tabiti as it is any other place. 
May she have a pleasant voyage and a 
safe return! E. C. SARGENT. 
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874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she bad to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








Report of Headquarters Work for 1905. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS, 


‘Under this head come the efforts to secure resolutions endorsing woman suf- 
frage by other than suffrage organizations, the distribution of literature to such 
organizations, and the sending of fraternal delegates. A great deal of such work is 
done which is never reported to Headquarters. Yet we are able to bring you a most 
inspiring record of achievements in 1905. 

The National Association of Spiritualists, in convention in Minneapolis, adopted 
woman suffrage resolutions. The National Convention of Universalists, which met 
in the same city, took similar action. The Supreme Commandery, Knights of Tem- 
perance, in convention at Portland, Me., adopted a resolution; the American Library 
Association, in convention at Portland, Ore., received Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, 
of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Hattie J. D. Chapman, of California, as fraternal delegates. 
The Nationa! Council of Jewish Women, in convention in Chicago, received Mrs. Ella 
8. Stewart, President of the Illinois E. S, A., as a fraternal delegate, gave her five 
minutes on a crowded program, and at the close of her remarks voted to send a tele- 
gram to Miss Anthony. When asked for a resolution, the National Grange, assembled 
at Atlanta City, said that their body had endorsed woman suffrage so many times that 
there could be no doubt about their position, and that in adopting so many State 
reports which declared for woman suffrage, they bad already again endorsed it. The 
National Sons of Temperance met at Ocean Grove in July and gave Mrs. Minola 
Graham Sexton a place on their program. Mrs. Sexton also distributed literature at 
the National Educational Association at Asbury Parkin July. The Colorado E. S. A. 
kept open house during the G. A. R. Encampment in Denver and distributed a large 
number of copies of Progress and other literature. The National Association of Letter 
Carriers, in session at Portland, Ore., not only adopted a strong woman suffrage reso- 
lution by an overwhelming majority, but Mr. James O. Kellar, the president, ina 
speech at the Lewis and Clark Exposition on Labor Day, advocated woman's enfran- 
chisement in no uncertain terms. 

Last on this list of national societies endorsing us, but greatest in importance 
because of its numerical strength, and because the vast majority of its members are 
voters, is the American Federation of Labor, which on the 13th of November, in con- 
vention at Pittsburg, reaffirmed its resolution of the 1904 convention, declaring that 
“the best interests of labor require the admission of women to full citizenship as a 
matter of justice to them and as a necessary step towards insuring and raising the 
scale of wages for all.’’ There were other resolutions of interest to us, one of them 
calling attention to the fact that at Portland our Association had for the first time 
declared for the establishment of the Initiative and Referendum in political affairs, 
and concluding, “On behalf of the American Federation of Labor, which has declared 
for equal suffrage, we welcome the Equal Suffrage Association’s codperation for the 
establishment of the people’s sovereignty in place of machine rule—the only system 
that enables the voter to rule.”” James Duncan, first vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, also made a public address advocating equal suffrage. Califor- 
nia reports a resolution adopted by the State Federation of Labor; Delaware by the 
State Grange; lilinois by the State Grange; Maine by the State W. C. T. U.; Michigan 
by the State Federation of Labor; Oklahoma by the W.C. T. U. and Anti Saloon 
League; Ohio by the State Grange and W. C. T. U.; Oregon by the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, W. C. T. U., and the Sacajawea Statue Association; Iowa and New 
York report excellent results from work at State and County fairs, two county fairs 
in the latter State giving an enrolment of 409 and 900 names respectively. The States 
report many resolutions from minor organizations, such as County Granges and Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, educational and religious societies, suffrage speeches and the distribn- 
tion of literature at summer assemblies, etc. 


NEW OFFICES. 

With the close of 1905 we finished our work in the offices which we took when 
the Headquarters were transferred from New York to Warren. We were obliged to 
move because the house in which we were located changed hands and our roums were 
no longer available. The thought of moving filled us with consternation, not so much 
because moving is in itself a trying experience, but because it is quite essential that 
we should be on the ground floor, and ground floor offices in Warren may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. For several years the Public Library had occupied a 
large room on the ground floor of the Trumbull County Court House, but was about 
to move into its own building. Mr. Upton suggested that we make an effort to secure 
this room. Hardly daringto hope for success, we interviewed the County Commis- 
sioners and learned that there were many applicants for the room, but also that they 
did not wish to rent it for any private enterprise, since they felt that the Court House 
should be devoted to public business. We assured them that nothing could be more 
public than the business of our Association, and asked a number of our friends—voters, 
of course—to speak a word in our behalf to the Commissioners, if they could consist- 
ently doso. Nearly everyone seemed to think the Court House just the place for 
National Headquarters, and to our great joy, the Commissioners decided in our favor, 
letting us have the room at the same rent we had been paying, viz., $300 a year. The 
Court House is a large stone building, standing in the public park, which occupies 
the central square of the city of Warren. Our room has ten windows, two looking 
out to the north, six to the west and two tothe south. It is 65 feet long and about 28 
feet wide, and hasa tile floor. Heat, electric light and janitor service are supplied: 
The Library Association left one splendid large table and a smaller table, several 
common chairs and four large cases of shelves. We are most comfortably situated 
and well equipped for work. The pictures of vur leaders look down on us from the 
walls, and the portrait of President Roosevelt, which he sent to the Association in- 
scribed ‘‘Faithfully yours, Theodore Roosevelt,’’ has a place of honor. When we 
come before you with our 1906 report, we hope to be able to say that we have pictures 
of Lincoln and William Lloyd Garrison too, for we are ever mindful of the service of 
men who have been and are for us, even though we speak of it less often than of the 
service of our own women. ELIZABETH J, HAUSER, Office Secretary. 








REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH | 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 


TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEAOE free 
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MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 


Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilatiun and attendance the 
best. Café connected. 

Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and‘all night. 
LADIES — Week-day mornings and Sunday 

afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 








Telephone 625 Oxford. 8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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